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tacked by a violent illness, which,though 





her darling Jane to gain employment in 
a factory. 

Jane continued to labor inthe Mill un- 
‘til she attained her sixteenth year, when 
cher surpassing beauty attracted the at- 

tention of Charles Albert Hurlbut, 
son of a wealthy merchant in New York. 
Charles succeeded in obtaining an intro- 
‘duction to Jane Ellis, and his handsome 
person and fascinating manners soon ena- 
i bled him to win the afiections of the fond 
‘and confiding girl. He promised mar- 
jriage, and the artless girl, too innocent 
(herself to doubt another’s truth, soon 
\found herself in that situation so honora- 
| ble to a wife, so disgraceful to a maid. 
| Now commenced the troubles of poor 
‘June. The father of her lover, hearing 
‘of his connection with Miss Ellis, order- 
For The Green Mountain Gem. | e im instantly to return to New York ; 
A SCENE OF REAL LIFE. ‘and Charles, fearing the displeasure of 
‘his parent, finding he could not prevail on 
‘Jane to become his mistress, left Lowell 
without venturing a farewell interview— 

The above is as accurate a likeness as| leaving the victim of his passion to bear 
could be drawn from memory, of one of | alone the scoffs and taunts of an unfeeling 
the fairest girls that ever toiled in the | World. 
Lowell Cotton Mills. With the excep-| fonths rolled on and Jane became the 
. ‘ a mother of a charming boy, just as her 
tion that we substitute fictitious for real Jong absent sister returned from the 
names, we give the eventful story of her South. Fortune had smiled upon her 


life as it was narrated to us by one of her! husband, who having acquired consider- 

















BY SIMON SOMEBODY. 





inost intimate friends. ‘w Xf my, oe 
‘returned to share it with his wife’s rela- 


it spared her life, impaired her health | feelings of years burst forth. 
so much that she was compelled to send | of her own wrongs, she thought but of 


‘| by making her his wife. 


‘able wealth in New Orleans, had now) 


Jane was the second daughter of Capt. 
Ellis, a most skillful and enterprising | 
seaman, Who had for many years been’ 
commander ofa fine ship. With all that | 
openheartedness, which so often charac- 
terises the members of his hardy profes-| 
sion, he never counted the cost of an ar-! 
ticle that he thought might please his 
wife or daughters. The consequence of 
this disregard of expense was, that when 
Capt. Ellis fella victim to the fever at 
Havanna, his wife and youngest child 
were left totally unprovided for. The 
eldest daughter had been married some- 
time before her father’s death, to a poor 
but deserving young man, who left Bos- 
ton immediately after their marriage for 
the Southern states. The widow and 
her daughter were thus left entirely de- 
pendent on their own exertions for sup. 
port. 

Mrs. Ellis finding it necessary to with- | 
draw from the society in which she had. 
hitherto moved, determined to remove 


to Lowell, where she ‘hoped to -obtain of her seducer. 


employment for herself and her daugh-. 
ter. The widow had resided in Low— 





tives. As Jane wished to leave Lowell, 
Mrs. Ellis readily consented to accompa- 
ny her married daughter to the South. 

“Two years passed away after their ar- 
rival at New Orleans, without any event 
occurring to break the gentle uniformity 
of their peaceful lives. Jane, though 
she could not forget, had long ceased to 
speak of her faithless lover, and her con- 
siderate relatives carefully abstained 
from any observations calculated to ex- 
cite painful sensations in the bosom of 
the sensitive Jane. In the society of her 
mother and sister, or in watching the 
daily increasing beauty of her child, the 
affectionate girl spent nearly her whole 
time, and if she was not completely hap- 
py, at least no one ever heard a murmer 
from her lips. 

It was in the latter part of the summer 
of 1841, when the horrible ravages of 
the dreadful epidemic were more than 
usually destructive, that Jane, for the 
first time since she had left Lowell, heard 
He was lying in one of 
the wards of the Charity Hospital, in the 
most dangerous stage of the yellow fever. 


ell but a few months, ere she was at-| The instant Jane heard of the situation 


'of her once loved Charles, the smothered 
Forgetful 


ithe father of her innocent child, and has- 
jtened to the bedside of her heart’s first 
‘love. She had him carefully removed to 
i her sister’s residence, a beautiful man- 
sion on the Rue de Esplanade ; here she 


the} watched over him with all the tender 


jassiduity of a fond and forgiving woman. 
| It gave her a melancholy pleasure to no- 
itice that amid the wildest ravings of his 
delirium, her name was frequently upon 
| his lips, and always accompanied by the 
;most ardent and endearing epithets. 

The fever soon reached its height, and 
|Charles was pronounced out of danger. 
It were vain to attempt a description ot 
‘the joy that filled the heart of Jane when 
she learned that the object of Charles’ 
visit to New Orleans, was to find her, 
and make the only restitution in his pow- 
er for the honor he had robbed her of, 
; He gave the 
following as the reasons for his having so 

long delayed this act of justice. When, 
‘in obedience tothe imperative conanands 
of his father, he returned to New York, 
he was informed by his parent that owing 
ito the bad faith of his merchantile agent 
‘in India, it was feared that large sums o! 
-money would be lost unless some person 
directly interested, could be upon the 
spot before certain notes arrived at ma 
iturity. No person, it was urged by his 
father, was so proper to transact this bus- 
iness as his son, and Charles reluctantls 
i consented to obey his parert and visit the 
Indies—upon condition that Jane and her 
mother should be handsomely supported 
during his absence, and that if on his re- 
turn he was disposecdl to wed Jane Ellis, 
his father would offer no objection to the 
match. He then placed a letter in his 
father’s hand, to be forwarded to Jane, 
acquainting her with the cause of his ab- 
isence, and of his determination to wed . 
‘her immediately on his return. This 
‘letter was never sent to Jane, whoconse- 
| quently remained in perfect ignorance of 
ithe cause of his absence. On the arrival 
of Charles in India, he found to his sur- 
prise and indignation, that the alleged 
fraud of the agent in India, was an entire 
fabrication to induce him to leave Amer- 
| ica, his father trusting that absence would 
ientirely cure him of what he deemed a 
mere boyish aflection. 

Charles upon finding that he had been 
duped, availed himself of the very first 
opportunity to return home. Upon his 
arrival in New York, he found himself 
placed, by the death of his father, in 
possession of an ample fortune. He has- 
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tened to Lowell, where he learned that | dread, for an arrow from his bow pierced | 
Mrs. Ellis and her danghter had removed the heart of their youthful chieftain, and 
to New Orleans. Although aware that sent him, as tradition has it, with his 
the fever was at its height inthe Cre~ lovely bride to dwell with the ‘Great 
scent City, his impatience brooked no Spirit.’ It was on this wise : 
delay, and he determined to proceed im-| A band, led by Conesus, had invaded 
mediatly in search of his much injured the country of the Hurons, and while the 
Jane. While descending the Mississippi, , chief and his warriors were absent, had 
the boat in which he had taken passage taken captive this beautiful bride. When 
accidentally took fire, aud was burnt to | the cheif returned and found his home 
the waters edge ; the crew and passen-|desolated, bis own wigwam reduced toa 
vers barely escaping with their lives. | smouldering heap, and his young bride, 
Charles now totally destitute of morey, whom he loved with pure and strong af- 
readily obtained a free passage to New fection, gone, his heart was filled with 
Orleaus—where,before he could discover grief and sadness. But the fire of his 
her whom he sought, he was attacked by | race kindled anew in his bosom, and he 
yellow fever, and charitably conveyed | determined to be revenged. Collecting, 
to the hospital. therefore, a few of his trusty warriors, 
, . * * ‘he followed his bloody foes. Wath an- 
; wearied limbs he wound his way through 
the splendid ball given in New York, in the em ra of the forest 5 ascend- 
honor of ** Boz,” one lady attracted uni- | © the hills, and crossed! the ~apenaid that 
versal attention as well from her unassu- | lay wenee his pathway with emer ees 
swiftness and intrepidity. He sought his 


ming modesty as her extreme beanty— : : 
nd th V . B t 5 ve . » . “| s hy , 
she was the wife of une of New York’s| @Ptive bride, and the rathless and that 
had torn her thus cruelly from his bo- 


richest merchants—the once poor Low- 
I ‘som. But he sought in vain. He nei- 


eit Factory Gir. bees ‘ - 
ther inflicted vengeance on his enemies, 
‘nor regained his lovely bride. The 
For TheGreen Mountain Gem. | Wily Conesus, when he had arrived near 
“THE HAUNTED COVE.” | his home, expecting his foes would pur- 
aes sue him, sent out his swiftest runner as a 
“wey RUC ea RE a who soon returned and informed 
hy looks the soil so dark beneath him, that the Hurons were near. Conesus 
our feet?’ said Ituria to his friend as they heard the tidings with dread delight 
‘trolled forth to enjoy the beauties of re- | and prepared himself for the encounter. 
clining day. , Along the banks of this cove, his faithful 
* This soil is enriched with the blood of warriors lav in ambuscade. Ou rushed 
the red man, and these little mounds that ithe Hurons, reckless and unsuspecting of 
mect our eyes on every side, cover slight- ; danger,until the horrid war-hoop sound- 
ly as you sce, the mortal remains of many ed in their ears, succeeded by a rapid dis- 
brave warriors,” said his friead. ‘* Here’ charge of arrows, and the sudden fall of 
you behold the scenery ofa famous Le-| one of their number. ‘They sprang mad- 
cend, which has often been a subject of ly on their foes. They sought not. to 
speculation for the curious and inquiring. | shield themselves from the arrows of 
Listen while I relate it. death that were flying thick and fast 
Onthe thickly wooded banks of the around them. They heeded not the 
bouding cove before us, and yonder river, | sroans of the wounded, or the moans of 
are still visible remains of former times, the dying ; but summoning their strength 
amd not unfrequently as the soil is worn! for one fierce and dreadful onslaught,they 
away by the waves, bones, and imple- fought with the furry of despair. While 
ments of war meet the eye. Yonder,!the chief was thus engaged in dealing 
where the river bends, and the ground | death, with tiger-like fierceness, around 
is gradually elevated from its banks,| him, his dread career was arrested by} 
ence stood the rude wigwam of the red! frantic calls from a well known voice, to. 
tian, and conspicuous among them, that | render instant aid. He paused. Ata little 
of the warrior chief, Conesus. But alas!) distance before himwas his bride bound 
the council fire no longer gleams through | fast to a rugged tree. Her bosom was 
the forest, and the curling smoke no long-| gashed with wounds, and her face and 
er ascends from the wigwain of Conesus. | beautiful robe of otter were dyed with 
its shapeless walls, once hung with tro- thickly clotted blood. As his eyes’ 


Amid the many beauties that gracec 








i, 
ed 


meets the ear, save that of the rustlinc 
leaves, or the quick bark of the distan, 
fox, or the distal hoot of the owl, it js 
said that two spectral forms, the Huroy 
and his gory bride, are seen side by side 
roving on the strand, and, at length, they 
disappear in the wood, near the bend of 
the *‘Haunted Cove.” C. 


— aeatente 
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From the Boston Olive Branch. 
ADVERTISING FOR WIVES. 
BY A. B. F. 
Tuts practice is becoming too common 
in our country, and should awaken a se- 
rious inquiry in the mind of every re- 
fiecting person. ‘Too common — yes ; 
were there but one solitary instance exis- 
ting, that one would number too many. 
But instead of there being solitary instan- 
ces, such edvertisements have nearly cea- 
sed to be a singularity ; and soon will 
cease even to cause a passing remark.— 
Should this beso? Do they promote a 
just regard for marriage obligations anc 
a due consideration of their solemn im- 
portance ? Nay. When wivesare rank- 
ed at par excellence with a box of mer- 
chandize, we may well question whether 
the buyer values the one more than the 
other. 
Some ofthese bidders in market plead, 
in extenuation of their dernier resort, a 
want of social and intimate acquaintance 
with the other sex. In reply, I would 
ask, whose isthe fault? Is it not that 
the gentlemen have been so assiduous in 
their attention upon the inanimate pos- 
sessions of this earth, that the animat 
treasures, piqued at tie successful rivalry 
of their opponents, ** take to themselves 
wings and fly ” at the too tardy efforts to 
woothem? But angry as the fair ones 
may seem to be at too late an apprecia- 
tion of their charms, [ must say that any 


HILDRETH. 





gentleman who has not sufficient tact and 
address to gaina favorable introduction 
and acquaintance with any lady who has 
not particular reasons for avoiding his so- 
ciety, is too dull to render himself agree- 
able, and is destitute of that sympathising 
tenderness of heart which adds peculiar 
fascination to secial intercourse. 

That such emotions have never startled 
with a thriil of heaven’s own bliss, the 
sluggishness of that man’s views who 
can coolly make out a bill of endowments 





phies of the chase, and of conquered foes, 
have long since mouldered into dust. 
Conesus was the chief of his tribe. His 
“kill, strength, courage and indowitable 
energy in the prosecution of wars, were 
oft repeated and undisputed. At the 
sound of his) war-ery, the Chippawas 
would turn and flee, and his pondrous 
hattle-axe, was often stained with the 
blood of the bold Algonquia. His name 
was the terror and consternation of his 


joes, and the brave Hurous heard it with 


were thus fixed upon his gory bride an that his wife must possess, as he would 
arrow from Conesus’ deadly bow sped its ‘a ‘bill of sale” of tea and sugar—tbat 
way to his heart, and without a groan he has never learned that ‘love is a ho- 
ithe chieftain fell prostrate in death. ly thing,” the most perfect prototype of 
Conesus quickly sprang to the side of the God’s nature given man, is evident from 
dead Huron, and with his rude knife cut. the manner in which he treats the sub- 
‘his scalplock from his head. The bloody ject. He has yet to learn that the affec- 
victor then turned to unloose the fetters tions, like the ‘‘grace” of Him who is 





of the lovely bride, but he found, instead | their author, are from ‘‘ free gift.”” They 
ofa prize of peerless beauty, a ghastly | cannot be bought ; neither can pruden- 
corse cold in death. tial inotives beget them. Let those who 


At night, when all is still and no sound ' have loved tell, if they can, how, where, 
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ooo 
and when the fir 
ted its ray into their bosoms. 
analyze — decompose anc 
yrocess of loving ! Incidents and cir- 
cumstances may be noted ; but did they) 
intend to love ¢ did they know that they | 
were yielding up the happiness of a sep-| 
arate existence ? Nay! for when they 
knew this they already loved. ' 
Those who advertise to form matrimo-~ 
nial engagements, betray a total want of 
knowledge of the mysterious iniiuence 
of love. They want a wife—desire to 
enter the matrimonial state, and imagine | 
very extenuating circumstances for lea- 
ving the only ingredie i | 
render the state desirable, entirely out of 
the question ! They want a wile—and | 
forsooth, they are disposed to bargaiu for | 
one, even as they would buy a horse fn] 
They write out their ‘ bills,” stating the | 
qualties desired, aml the contingences to | 
be expected in return ; and if there is an) 





animal to be disposed of upon such terms, | 
it can find a purchaser by giving due no- | 
tice. 

Indeed, these advertisements for wives 
generally bear a very striking resem: | 
blance to a jockey’s for a horse. For in- 
stance—‘* he horse must be of a desira- 
ble age—of a bright bay color—about 
sixteen hands high—and well fitted for 
the situation where it will be placed. It 
must possess a first rate pace—a graceful, 
ambling trot—never kick—and be of re- 
spectable pedigree.” Seriously ; cold, 
calculating alliances like these are a libel | 
upon the sweetest boon vouchsaled to 
man—make ene ef the holiest alliaces of 
the Almighty a matter of mere bargain | 
and speculation ! 

Can situation offset with goodness, | 
virtue and sympathy ? Can even talents, 
and worth pay the price of devoted affec- | 
tion? ‘They might excite it: but when) 
they are offered as ‘ for value received,” 
refinement and delicacy must turn in 
scorn from the proffered exchange. How 
insignificant look earth’s richest treas- 





| 
| 


a mere mercenary contract. 
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THE PRESS; 
OR, 

THE VICTIM OF SLANDER. 


POWER OF 


BY WASHINGTON A. BACON, 


Thou god of our idolairy—the press ? 

By thee, religion, liberty, and laws, 

Exert their iflueace, and advance their cause, 
By thee worse plagues than Pharaoh’s Jand betell, 
Diffused, make earth the vesubule of hell.” 


A MELANCHOLY instance of the power 
of slander, diifused through the press, to 


‘under my observation a short time since. 


The facts, or such of them as I deem in- 
teresting, illustrating the sentiment con- 
tained in the last two lines of the extract 


sufficient cause, we little think of the ir- 


cousequences which may follow. 
A few years since, a medical gentle- 


man, of middle age and considerable re- | srone to be tempted, proved too weak 


pute, removed from New-York City to 


troit, where he established himself in 
his profession, and was joined the follow- 
ing year by his wife. This lady was 
some ten years younger than her husband, 
—was highly accomplished, and exceed- 
ingly beautiful. She belonged to an ex- 
cellent family at the East, respected alike 


for their wealth, intelligence and virtue, | 


and had, at the time of which I speak, 


an only brother pursuing his theological | 


studies at Princeton. 


| 
| place. 


| 


Contribution fram the West, | 


rst beam of life’s sun dar-|sav that it is wanting in delicacy, derog- | lished at this place, threw out dark hints, 
Let them | atory to the female character, and stamp- | advising acertain person to keep a bright 
and elucidate the|ing the divine ordinance of marriage as look out after his pretty wife, who was 


suspected of undue intimacy with certain 
officers of the army, quartered at our 
This paper of course was thrown 
in the Doctor's way, and he, as might 
jhave been expected from one of his tem- 
perament, gave full credence to the slan- 
\derous tale. He sought the apartment of 
‘his wife, who was at this time in delicate 
‘health,—read the scandalous article in 
her presence, and expressed his entire be- 
‘lief in her perfidy. It was a fearful dis 


‘closure! One dreadful apprehension of 


nt which should ” How shall J speak thee, or thy power address, | blasted reputation and happiness seized 


ther mind! She immediately swoonec, 
land was recovered only to fall into an- 
lother and more painful fit of fainting, 
‘froin which it was more difficult to re- 
store her. At length she was able to 
iconverse, when she begged of her hus- 
| band to suspend his judgment of her euilt, 


‘the destruction of a happy family, came | until she could be heard in defence of hier 


‘own innocence. But it seldom happens 
that a man with a suspicious disposition 
‘and a beautiful wile, ever listens to 
son; at least it was so at this time. 


rea- 


The 


above, I shall give in the following plain }idden fires of jealousy, slumbering in 
‘unvarnished tale, premised by the single! }isg bosom, had been excited by 
remark, that when we speak or publish spark from the press, and his whole soul 
‘ill of our neighbors without good and) was in a blaze. 


a single 


The fond and affeetion- 
ate husband was changed into the relent- 


i\reparable injury we inflict, aud the fatal | Jess and cruel tyrant. His look. his lan- 


guage, his treatment, were too harsh to be 
borne, and the heart, which was too 
two 


be suspected—it fainted, it broke! Two 


| Windsor, U. C., opposite the city of De- days after | received the following fane 


ral note, printed and sealed with black : 


‘* You are requested to attend the fu- 
neral of the late Mrs. M. from the resi- 
dence of Dr. M. tothe place of interment 
on Sunday the Ist of September, at 4 
o'clock, P. M.” 

Detroit, Michigan, Feb. 18, 1843. 








FOREIGN 





INTELLIGENCE. 
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ures, or the wreath that suronnds fame’s | 
glittering pinnacle, compared with the | 
rich treasures of the soul, 


Doctor M , the gentleman in ques- | Fiom the Boston Evening Bulletin. 
tion, was in many respects a singular | ARRIVAL OF THE ACADIA. 

inan, not caring to mingle in society,—| The Royal Mail Steamer Acadia, Cap- 
“Where thought meets thought ere fromthe lips th ey part, Was extravagantly fond of his wife, tho’ tain Alexander Ryrie, commander, arrived 
And each warm wish springs mutual from the heart.” inclined to be jealous. He seldom visit- Outside our barbor on Saturday night, bot 


He who would make this generous ed Detroit, except on business, although '" Conseqnence of the thickuess of the 
sympathy of mind with mind a mere ar- bis dwelling was opposite the city, and a rye on oa 0 "i a lappy ak 
ticle of merchandise—I had almost said, ferry-boat crossed every hour in the day.) “*5t Dostons ll Suucay moraing, at a few 

c ’ - y _” | minutes past ten o’clock. 
must be lost to all delicacy and re- But Mrs. M was frequently on our 


° ts Victoria’s speech, delivered by the Lord 
i j Sie re’ ¢ § > s >] "| : 7 wc su 
finement of feelings. Do they think ide, and had many valuable friends | ©) ancellor at the opening of Parliament. 


that He who taught the bird to seek its among the first families of the place,! ang Yous Phillippe’s speech delivered at 
mate and rear its nestlings, has neglected whose society she sought, as there Were |the opening of the Freach Chambers—the 
to implant the same mysterious syinpathy but few inWindsor, whose habits of living | assassination of tne Premier's Private Sec- 
of kind with kind in the nature of his 204 thinking were in urison with ler | retary—and the melancholy :cvounts of tlre 
beings of higher intelligence? Do they Own. | This will account for her being | effect of the severe gales on the British 
think to awaken that melody where Often in Detroit unaccompanied by her | Coast, attended by shipwrecks and great 


heart tunes heart by a shrill whistle and husband. loss of lifle—are the principal features in the 
public call ? |. Her great beauty and personal attrac-|*oreign News. 

In countries where wives are to be pro- tions soon made her generally known, abe enieen . 4! ee pe ogen and 
cured for ‘fixed value,” the course and, I am sorry toadd, were the canse | Prine. iste + ef “ys crs aod blackbirds 
would be admissible ; but in a land, and of invidious remarks ainong some of her | ie oil te . hula ioe aoe a pres “bet 
amid society, making pretensions to civ- | own sex, who could not endure the sight Soares ewan 


amid: é situations, the hedges are bursting into 
ilization and refinement, we cannot but of a rival; anda miserable paper, pub-' leaf, in “ Merry Old England.” 
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POPULAR TALES. 


From the Southern Literary Messenger. 








A DEEPLY INTERESTING TALE. 


‘J have not the least doubt,” said Mrs. 
Westbury,‘*that would you yield to Mr. 
Cunningham’s wishes—weuld you let 
him see that you care more about pleas- 
ing him than yourself, he would cheer- 
fully and frequently, perhaps, accommo- 
date himself to your taste. Few men 
will bear being driven, and they would 
be objects of our contempt if they would, 
for authority is divinely delegated to 
them: 
gratifying their wife, who evidently 
strives to meet her husband’s wishes, and 
is willing to sacrifice her own pleasures, 
that she may promote his happiness.” 

‘But I can’t see,” said Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, ‘‘why my happiness is not of as 
much consequence as my husband’s ; I 
can’t see why all sacrifice should be on 
my side !”’ 

“« Do you not perceive,” said Mrs. 
Westbury, ** that the sacrifices you make, 
ure made to secure your happiness, and 
not to destroy it 7” 

©] don’t know,” said Mrs. Cunning- 
ham. ‘*E can’t bear to have Ned think 
to manage me as he would a little ehild, 
and then punish me as he did last night, 
if [don’t do justas he says. I dont think 
it fair! And I don’t know as it would 
be of any avail, should I follow your ad- 
vice. Some men will be ugly, do what 
you will! and why shoud you under- 
stand managing the men better than I do? 
You are two or three vears younger !” 

“T never studied how to inanage them, 
said Mrs. Westbury, ‘ but I have tho’t 
«1 good deal on the best way of securing 
domestic happiness ? and reason, obser- 
vation, and the word of God teach me, 
that would the wife be happy and be 
loved, she must be in subjection to her 
husband.” He may not always be rea- 
sonable, but she cannot ‘usurp authority,’ 
without at once warring against Heaven, 
ond her own peace, and respectability.— 
Think of it my dear Mrs. Cunningham, 
ruminate upon it and in your decision be 
careful not to let will influence you to 
sacrifice a greater good fora less. It is 
not degrading for a wife to submit to her 
husband. On the contrary, she never 
appears more lovely than when cheerful- 
ly and gracefully yielding up her own 
wishes, that she nay comply with his.— 
.Vomen were not made to rule; and in 
mv view, the wife who attempts to gov- 
ern, and the husband who submits to be 
governed, are equally contemptible.” 

“What an admirable wife vou would 
be for a tyrant !? exclaimed Mrs, Cun- 
ningham. ‘I never heard the doctrine 


” 


of passive obedience more strenuously in- 


culcated. 


| “Tfany thing would disarm the ty- 
rant,” said Mrs. Westbury, ‘I think this 


LOSING AND WINNING, passive obedience would do it, if at the 


But happily, you have no tyrant to dis- 
[CONCLUDED.] arm. 


but there are few who have not) calmly with Julia, though there was no- 
generosity enough to take pleasure 10) thing tender, or even affectionate in the 


Indeed you would make a ty- 
rant of any man !” 


same time, it were a cheerful obedience. 


our husband, I am satisfied, 
would beeasily pleased. Try, my friend 
for a little while to yield to him, and see 
if you do not meet a rich reward.” 

‘+ Well, | will think of it,” said Mrs. 
Cunningham, * and perhaps shall do as 
vou advise ; for really Lam very wretch- 
-ednow. O dear, | do wish the men 
were pot so obstinate! so overbearing ! 
‘so selfish !” 


For some time things went en very 


' 


manner of her husband, but there was a 
| gradual alteration, sufficient to keep hope 
‘alive and stimulate her to exertion. fie 
spent more and more of his leisure time 
‘at home, and was at least becoming re~- 
‘conciled to her society. Julia’s system 
(of visiting had been partially adopted, 
and Mr. Westbury enjoyed it highly. 
Mr. and Mrs. Eveleth, and a few other 
friends of congenial minds, had been in-| 





emony; the invitation had been complied | 
with, and Mr. Westbury and Julia had | 
returned a few visits of this kind. 

Thus many evenings had been profita- 
bly spent. Another great coinfoit to Ju- 
lia was, that her husband had cheerful- 
ly permitted her to decliue several invita- 
tions to attend large parties,and had some- 
times remained at home with her him- 
self, and even when he had thought best, 
‘on his own part, to accept the invitation, 
he had been absent but a short time, and 
/had then returned to pass the remainder 
lof the evening with his wife. 
| But aftera while the faint gleam of 
/sunshine began to fade away. A cloud! 
of care seemed settling on Mr. Westbu- 
i'ry’s brow, he passed less and less of his 
‘time at home, till at length Julia scarce- 
hy saw him, except at meal times.— 
“What is the matter?” thonght Julia. 
** Am I the cause ? is it Miss Eldon? or 
is it some perplexity in his affairs ?’ She 
|longed to inquire. If she had displeased | 
him she wished to correct whatever had! 
given displeasure. 

If his sadness was in any way connected 





‘in any way interfere ; but if it originated 
ip any cause foreign to either,she ardently 
desired to offer sympathy, and partici- 
pate in his sorrows. Day after day pas- 
sed without producing any favorable 
change,and Julia’s feelings were wrought 
(upto agony. She resolved at all ha- 
_zards, to inquire into the cause of his de- 
pression. 

He came in late one evening, and ta- 








king a seat near the table beside which 
Julia was sitting, leaned his head on his | 
hand. Halfan hour passed without a 








ne 
word being uttered. ‘‘Now is my time,” 
thought Julia. ‘ Yet how can J do it: 
—What can I say? A favored wife 
could seat herself on his knee, entwing 
his neck with her arms, and penetrate his 
very heart—but I, alas, should only dis. 
gust by such freedom !” She drew a sigh 
and summoning all her courage, said in g 
timid voice— 

“Tfear I have unwittingly offended 
you.” 

Mr. Westbury looked up in surprise, 
and assured her ** she had not.” 

You have absented yourself from home 
so much of late,” said Julia, *‘ that I fear- 
ed your own fireside was becoming less 
agreeable to you than ever.” 

** Business of importance,” said Mr. 
Westbury, “ has ef late demanded a!l my 
time, and to-morrow I start for New 
York.” 

** For New York ?” said Julia. 
be gone how long ?” 

‘*'That,” said Mr. Westbury, “ mus: 
depend on circumstances. I may be ab- 
sent some time.” 

**May Tnot hope to hear from you 
occasionally ?” Julia assumed courage 
to ask. . 

** Yes, I will certainly write frequent- 


“To 


ly.” 
. . m o \-@ 
vited to call in occasionally without cer-! 


“« He does not ask me to write,” tho’ 
Julia, with asigh. ‘He is quite indif- 
ferent how she fares whom he calls his 
wife !” ' 

The following morning witnessed the 
departure of Mr. Westbury,and Julia was 
left to painful conjecture as to the cause 
of his dejection. Three weeks passed 
away, in each of which sle received a 
letter from him comporting in precision 
with his manner toward her—friendly 
and respectfui, but neither tender nor 
confiding. 

At the close of that period Julia was 
one day alarmed by the unceremonious 
entrance of a sheriff’s officer. He was 
the bearer of a writ of attachment, with 
orders to seize all the furniture. 

*¢ At whose suit do you come ?” Julia 
asked the officer. 

‘© At Mr. Eldon’s madam. He held a 
note of some thousands against Mr. West- 
bury, and thinks no time is to be lost in 
making it secure. You have jewels of 
value, madam, which I was ordered to 
include in the attachment. 

*¢ Will vou allow me a few minutes for 


‘reflection ?” said Julia, whose faculties 
with Miss Eldon of course she could not ' 


seemed benumbed by the suddenness of 
the blow. 

‘Certainly, madam, certainly—any 
accommodation in my power I shall be 
happy to grant.” 

* What canI do? what ought I to 
do?” thought Julia. ‘*O, that Mr. 
Westbury were at home! Mr. Eveleth, 
ves, | will send for him; he can advise, 
if the officer can only wait.” 

“Will you suspend your operations 
for half an hour, sir ?” asked Julia, ‘that 
I may send for a friend to advise and as~ 
sist me ?” 
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“Why my time is very precious, ma- 
id iny orders to attend were per- 
nevertheless, half an hour will 
; so to oblige 


dam, al 
smptory 5 
ion no essential difference 
you f will wait.” : ise 
" The pale and trembling Julia, instantly 
despatched a servant for Mr Eveleth, and 
ia twenty minutes the gentleman arvived. 
He was instantly made acquainted with 
the business in hand, and without hesita- 
tion receipted for the furniture, and dis- 
mnissed the officer. Julia felt relieved of 
an enormous burden, when the officer 
left the house—though in her trepida- 
tion she scarcely comprehended how he 
was induced to go, and leave every thing 
as it was. As soon as she was sufficiently 
composed and collected to take upa pen, 
she wrote to her husband, giving au ac- 
count of all that had transpired. 

Her letter despatched, she had nothing 
to do but wait in torturing suspense, till 
she could either see or hear from him. 
On the third evening, as she was sitting 
with her eyes resting on the carpet, al- 
ternately thinking of her husband, and 
her own embarrassing situation, and at 
times raising her heart to heaven for 

‘strength and direction—as she was thus 
sitting in deep and melancholy musing, 
Mr. Westbury entered the apartinent. 
Quick as thought she sprang toward him, 
exclaiming— 

«0, my dear husband how glad T am 
that vou are come! But what is the 
matter 2’ she cried, as he sank into a 
chair, ** you are very ill !” 

“| find that I am,” said he. 
strength has just sufficed to fetch 
home.” 

Julia took his hand, and found it 
burning with fever, and instantly de- 
spatehed a servant for a physician, she 
assisted her husband to his chamber.— 
The medical gentleman soon arrived and 
pronounced \ur. Westbury in a confirm- 
ed fever. For twenty days Julia was in 
the agony of suspense. With intense anx- 
iety, she watched every symptom, and 
administered every medicine with her 
own hands, lest some mistake should be 
made. It was in vain that the physician 
entreated her to take more care of herself; 
she could do nothing, but that which re- 
lated to her husband. When nature was 
completely exhausted, she would take an 
hour’s troubled repose and then be again 
at her post. On every account the tho’t 
of death was terrible. ‘‘To be lost to 
me,” thought she, * is unutterably dread- 
ful: but, O, it is a trifle compared to his 
being lost to himself! He is not fit for 
heaven. He has never sought the inter- 
cession of the great advocate, through 
whom alone we can enter on eternal life.” 
How fervently did she pray that his life 
might be protracted ! that he might come 
forth from his affliction like “‘ gold seven 
times refined !” > 

Mr. Westbury was exceedingly reduced, 
but there had been no symptom of delir- 
ium though weakness and pain compel- 
led him to be almost constantly silent .— 


cr 


‘My 


ine 


was 


attention ; he begged her for his sake, to 
take all possible care of her own health, 
for if her strength should fail, such an- 


no thought for her, as she doubted not 
that her heavenly Father would give her 
strength for the performance of every 
duty. Sometimes, when he was utter- 


panted to say, ** /imez mvi, auleu, de me 
louer ;” but with asigh she would bury 
the thought at the bottom of her heart, 
and proceed to the discharge of her duties. 
Oftentimes she would kneel for an hour 
together at his bedside, when he appear- 
ed to be sleeping, with his hands clasped 
in her’s dividing her time bet ween count- 
ing his pulse, and raising her heart to 
heaven in his behalf. 

But Julia’s constitution was unequal to 
the task she had undertaken. Protrac- 
ted fatigue and anxiety did their work, 
and on the day that her husband was 
pronounced convalescent, she was con- 
veyed to the bed of sickness. Unlike 





Mr. Westbury, she was in a constant state 
of delirium,induced by mental anxiety and 
‘incessant watching. Most touching would 
| she beg to go to her husband, as he was 
dying for want of her care. It was in 
vain that she was told that her husband 
was better—was ripidly recovering ; the 
impression Was gone in an instant, and 
her mind reverted to his danger. Her 
| physician was anxious that Mr Westbury 
‘should visit her chamber, as soon as he 





other nurse—so tender, so vigilant, could | 
not be found, Julia entreated him to take. 


ing a few words of condemnation, she | 


Occasionally, however, he expressed his | should he die without ever loving the 
gratitude to Julia for her unremitting|blessed Savior !—that would be the most 


dreadful of all!” 
Presently a noise in the street disturbed 
her, and she opened her eyes. She did 
not see her husband, as she had turned 
her face a little on the other side, and 
and calling her nurse, she said : 
‘*Do beg them to make less noise : 


, 


they will kill my dear husband ; 1 know 


|just how it makes his poor head feel,” 


and she clasped her own with her hands. 

Mr. Westbury’s feelings were much 
inoved, and his debility was such he 
could with difficulty restrain them. He 
found he must return to his owa cham 
ber, and taking his wife’s hand, he said : 





‘*T hope to be able to come and see 
you now, every day my dear Julia !” 

**Q,” she said, ** and always call me 
Julia, will you ? it sounds so kindly '” 

Scenes similar to this were constantly 
recurring for the many days. Mr. West- 
bury continued to gain strength, though 
his recovery was some what retarded by 
his visits to Julia’s chamber, while she 
was gradually sinking under the violence 
of her disease. The hopes, however, 
which her physician gave of her recove- 
ry were not delusive. Within three 
weeks of her seizure, a crisis took place, 
and the next day she was pronounced out 
of danger. 

Soon after this, Mr. Westbury was 
able to attend a little to business, but all 
the time he was in the house, was spent 





in Julia’s chamber. One day after she 
j bad so far recovered her strength, as to 
|be able to sit up for an hour or two ata 


'could do so with safety, hoping the sight} time, he chanced to be left alone with 


thoughts, and remove that solicitude that 


side, he said : 


and see you.” 

“ Thank heaven,” said Julia, clasping 
her hands, and then raising her eyes, she 
added—**Heaveuly Father, I thank thee! 
But how sick you look,” she continued, 
“© O, pray go to bed, and I will come and 
nurse you. I shall very soon be rested, 
and they will let me come.” 

“Twill sit by, and watch and nurse 


I will mind you, and try to sleep, for my 
head feels strangely.” 
She closed her eyes, and Mr. Westbu- 


her with interest. 
moved, and he leaned forward to hear 
what she was saying. 

*¢ Q, should he die,’ she murmured in 


loved him ! 








* 


the softest tone—‘‘O, should he die with- 
out knowing how much—how fondly I 
And, O,” she added in a 
whisper, while an expression of deep 
solemnity settled on her features—‘‘ O, 


ry sat at the head of the bed, watching | 
Presently her lips! 


. . : ' 
of him might change the current of her| her. 


‘* My dear Julia,” said he as he took 


greatly heightened her fever. At the end, her emaciated hand and folded it in his 
of ten days he was able tu be supported to| own, ‘¢ | can never express my gratitude 
her chamber, and advancing to the bed|for your kind attention to an unworthy 


ihusband ; nor my thankfulness to heaven 


‘*My dear Julia, I am able to come that your precious life did not fall a sac- 


rifice to your efforts to save mine. I hope 
to prove by my future conduct, that I 
have learned to appreciate your value.” 

He spoke in the softest tones of love, 
while his eyes were humid with tears. 

‘** Do you then love me ?” said Julia. 

** Love you ! yes, most tenderly with 
iny whole heart,” said Mr. Westbury. 
‘‘ more than any thing ; more than every 





you now Julia,” said Mr. Westbury, | thing else on earth !” 
‘try to gotosleep ; it will do you good.”’| 

“Yon called me Julia,” said she smi-' and burst into tears. 
ling ; ‘“* O, how sweetly it sounded ! But | 


Julia leaned her head on his shoulder, 


‘* Why do you weep, Julia ?” said Mr. 
Westbury. 

“QO, Lam so happy” said Julia. “There 
wants but one thing to make my cup of 
blessedness quite full. 

*“* And what is that, dearest ?”’ 

* That you would give your first, your 
best affections where alone they are de- 
served, to your Creator.” 

“ I trust my dear wife,” said Mr. West- 
bury, with deep feeling, “I trust that 
your precious intercessions for me at the 
throne of mercy, have been answered. 
| My bed of sickness was a bed of reflec- 
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tion, of retrospection, of remorse, and I 
hope, of true repentance. | feel as if in 
anew world; ‘old things have passed 
away, and all things have become new.’ ”’ 

Julia clasped her hands together, lean- 
ed her head upon them, and for a long 
time remained perfectly silent. At length 
she raised her head, and said : 

‘‘ Your fortune | suppose, is gone ; but 
what of that? It was but a trifle—a 
toy—compared with the blessing now 
bestowed. A cottage—any place will be 
a paradise to me, possessing the heart of 
my husband, and he a believer !” 

“* My dear Julia,” said Mr. Westbury, 
‘“my fortune is unimpaired. (1 was in 
danger of sustaining great loss through 
the embarrassments of my banker in New 
York. But all is now happily adjusted. 
The difficulty here was the result of mal- 
ice. Eldon was embittered against me, 
I doubt not, through the influence of his 
sister, of whom it Is unnecessary to speak 
to you. He heard of my difficulties, and 
knowing that he should be perfectly sate, 
purchased that note against me, that he 
might avenge her, by increasing my em- 
barrassments. I have been recently in- 
formed thatthe unhappy girl looked on 
vour pearls with peculiar malignity.— 
Her feelings were too bitter, and too 
strong for concealment. Poor girl, I fear 
that she and her brother are kindred in 
heart as wellas blood. I now look with 
something like terror, at the gulph into 
which I wished to plunge myself, and 
from which my dear father alone saved 
me. 1 can never be sufliciently thankful 
for being turned almost by force, from 
my rash and headstrong course ; and for 
having a wife bestowed on me, rich in 
every mental and moral excellence, who 
loves me for myself, uudeserving as I am, 
and not for my wealth.” 








It was now June, and as soon as Julia’s 
strength was equal to the fatigue, Mr. 
Westbury took her into the country for 
change of air. They were absent from 
the city for some months, and made, in 
the course of the summer, several de- 
lightful excursions in various parts of the 
couutry. A few days after their return 
to their house in town, Julia asked Mr. 
Westbury, if he had seen or heard any 
thing of the Cunninghams. 

‘JT have seen neither of them,” said 
Mr. Westbury, ‘‘ but sad accounts of 
both. Mrs. Cunningham is now with a 
party at Nahant. She has been extreme- 
ly gay, perhaps 1 might say dissipated 
during the whole season, and her reputa- 
tion in jeopardy. Cunningham has be- 


”? 


spectable. Now they are both lost! O! 


your advice, Julia—for most teuchingly 
did I hear you warn her!—she might 
have been happy, and her husband re- 


that every woman would learn where 
her true hapiness lies ! O, that she would 
learn, that to yield is to conquer ! to sub- 
init is to subdue ! None but the utterly ig- 
noble and abandoned could long resist the 
general influence of a cheerful, meek, pa- 
tient, self-denying wife ; nay, instances 
are not wanting, in which the most pro- 
fligate have been reclaimed, through the 
instrumnetality of a consistently amiable 
and virtuous woman! Ifthe whole sex, 
iny dear Julia, would imbibe your spirit, 
and follow your example, the effect 
would soon be manifest. Men would be 
very different creatures from what they 
are, and few wives would have occasion 
to complain of unkind and obstinate hus- 
bands. A vast deal is said of the influ-| 
ence of woman in society and they, them- 
selves, exult in their power ; but how sel- 
dom, comparatively, do they exercise it, 
to benefit themselves, or the world ! Let 
it be woman’s first desire to make her 
husband good and happy and respecta- 
ble ; and seldom will she fall short of her 
object, and at the same time securing her 


enough, and to whom want and privation ,, 

strangers, as you mafile yourselves in yoy, 
cloaks and furs, or sit by your blazing fires ayy 
partake of the overflowing bounties of Proy,. 
dence, remember the suffering poor.  Eyery 
blast of the winter wind whieh how!s abont you, 
dwelling is laden with the eries of the needy ang 
the comfortless. Jt calls loud!y upon you to ste» 
forward and relieve them from your abundance. 
conscience calls, aye, and duty calls. It is you; 
duty to help the poor. Providence has bestowed 
upon you a large share of earthly goods; more 
than vou want, more than you can use; ther 
help the poor. Give them food, and raiment anc 
fuel. They wantthem ail. In the very act you 
receive your reward, a reward more precious 
and valuable than the gold of Ophir—the thanks 
of the friendless widow, the happiness of her 
children, and the gratitude of the orphan whose 
eyes are lighted up with joy, and whose heart 
overflows with goodness. ‘These are your diy)- 
dends upon the bank stock of charity, and are 
they not worth more than gold, aye, than much 
fine gold? Yes, they are, and more lasting than 
precious stones. Such acts will crown you wit) 
a coronet of jewels which will blaze, forever in 
the heaven of eternity. The crystal tears of on 
orphan’s gratitude are brighter than diamonds, 
and more to be prized. 











own felicity.” 
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iiemember the Josr. 


See that lady sailing along all muffled up in 
sixty or eighty dollars worth of furs and silks, 
and a poor, haif~starved, half-naked, trembling 
being, stamped in the same mould, and bearing 
the same image of the Creator, creeping along 
by her side—jook at both—imark the contrast be- 
tween wealth and poverty, and then go ask the 
world, ask nature, ask reason, why this differ- 
ence? Why has one enough and to spare and 
the other nothing? Are they not the same in 
their origin and their cestination? Did not both 
come helpless into the world, and will not both 
“die and be buried?” Oh, what an answer 
you will get! Ananswer that will humble you 
to the dust, and that will make you loathe and 


detest the pride and selfishness of human nature. 
Rich man! if you hear it, open your heart and 
your purse and relieve the pour. Poor man! if 
you hear it, weep for the unfortunate and 
friendless; it is all that you can do; and tears 
often effect more thana splendid bequest from 
the overflowing coffers of wealth, made by self- 
ish and dying pride to gild a character blacker 


come an inveterate gamester, and I am | than Erebus. 


told that his face indicates, too plainly, 
that temperance is not among his vir-| 


Inquire, you who have plenty, if suffering is 


around you? Donot gaze upon the splendid 


tues.” trappings of wealth until you forget the rags of 
‘* Poor creatures” said Julia, “show I| poverty. In the city and country there are 
pity them for their folly, their madness !”’ | thousands in a destitute and suffering condition. 
** | pity him most sincerely,” said Mr. | They are deprived of those necessaries of life 
Westbury, ‘ten being united to a woman | which are more needed now than at any cther 
who selfishly perferred her own pleasure |time. They want food, raiment and fuel. Men 





(0 & husband’s happiness. Had she taken | of wealth! you who have enough and more than 


Lanp Suipr From Mr. Ilpa, Troy, N. Y.— 
|Loss or tire. About 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
of Feb. 17th, another awful catastrophe occurred 
in the city of Troy, N. Y., similar to one that 
happened in the winter of 37, though much more 
disastrous, and of a more heart rending and mel- 
ancholy nature. A Innd siide took place trom 
the hill situated in the southeast part of tie city, 
well known by the name of Mt. Ida, and elevated 
about seventy feet above the bed of the Hudson. 
Most of Mt. Ida gave way, crushing eight or ten 
houses, and burying them with a mass of earth. 

It is supposed that there were some thirty or 
forty persons in these houses, only twelve of 
whom had, at 6 o’clock, been extricated, five had 
been hurried without a moment's warning, to 
another world, and the remaining seven are ina 
fair way of recovery though severely injured. It 
is almost impossible to tel! the extent of this diss 
aster, either in loss of life or property. So sud- 
den was the slide, that a countryman passing on 
a load of wood, had but just time to jump off, 
when his horses, sled and all were buried be- 
neath a mass of earth. The poor countryman 
proved to be a Millerite, and when out of hartn’s 
war, threw up his hands exclaiming, ‘* The end 
is coming,” and ran hurriedly away. 

Farther accounts state that the whole number 
of houses destroyed was ten; the whole num- 
of lives destroyed, eighteen. Several thousands 
of persons from Albany and the adjacent towns, 
have visited the ruins. : 

Yer Anorner.—The Albany Evening Jour- 
nal, of the 22d ult., says there was another ava- 
lanche at Troy last night, as formidable in ex- 
tent as the recent one, but fortunately not de~ 
structive of life. The earth removed last night 
was directly south of the former slide. 


Little people sometimes perform great and no- 
table deeds ; and grest folks are often guilty of 
little and mean actions. 
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\upon the temple has ceased! Brother Himes 
‘has returned from his tour, and declares that he 
will never preach in such a building—that it is 
not good enough! The contractor is out of 
funds, and the world burners are about equally 
divided on the points of completing or abandon- 
ing the great work. The leading men now in- 
timate that the end of all things may not take 
place quife as soon as they have predicted, while 
their fullowers say that the conflagration was 
positively promised at a certain period, and they 
held the prophets to the fulfilment of their proph- 
ecies. Amid these conflicts we should not be 
astonished if the world should last longer than 


COMMUNICATED. 
For The Green Mountain Gem. 


Translations from the frencl). 
“The pride of thy heart hath deceived thee.”” 

How true is it that we do not know ourselves 
We have but a confused idea of our countenan- 
ces, of our own features. Some argue that when 
there is a good form, and where there are fine 
features, according to the benevolent design of 
the Creator of all things there of necesssity 
must ba a good heart and a beautiful soul. But 
such reasoning is “false philosophy and vain de- 
ceit,” and ‘will spoil you ;” it will not stand in 
«that day when God shall make up his jewels.” 
Such a philosopher very often complains of oth- 
eon, qnpesialiy: 0%, He SpemIng- lunes “ef their has been informed by the mate of the ship Gen- 
hearts, while he justifies himself. Low blind; eral Parkhill, Ceptain Wilson, that a mutiny oc- 
w toehen ead, embe curred on board that vessel in 1539, when in the 
harbor of St. Marks, Florida, and that he recog- 
Tete my Tee, Set bottom 1 have a good nized one of the mutineers on board the Somers 
leah” Tee gece naar: Ares, © is thet which | when here last summer. On mentioning the cir- 
deceives you ! that ts the worst ting you have | cumstance, he was advised to repeat it to Capt. 
tocontend with! Poor blind creature! if you | McKenzie, and with this view attempted to go 
had well known the depths, the real contents of on board the Somers, but was ordered off by the 
cima seencaced-o open perenne: datalamaas officer of the deck. ‘The Tropic adds: 





the temple. 


Tue Somers Mutiny.—The N. O. Tropic 


are we all on this point. 
no pretensions to any thing except a good heart; 


ses. 


tors, Judge Pope presiding, and on either side 


(i> The trial of Joe Smith, at Springfield L!- 


linois, created quite a sensation among all clas- 


The court room was crowded with specta- 


of him were seats occupied by ladies. 
Smith was also present, and was defended by 
Mr. Butterfield, of Chicago. After the exami- 
nation closed, a dead silence ensued ; deep anx- 
iety pervaded the entire mass, and Mr. Butter- 
field rose ina solemn and imposing manner to 
open the case, as follows: 


Prophet 


“T rise under the most extraordinary circum- 
stences in this age and country, religious as it 
is; L appear before the Pope, supported on eith- 
er hand by angels, to defend the Prophet of the 
Lord!” 


f(s” The Madisonian states that the Secretary 
of the Navy is taking measures to secure a more 
the United 
States and the Pacific, which is now carried on 


speedy communication between 
by a voyage around Cape Horn, or with great 
risk through the Isthmus of Darien. He is a- 
bout to organize a direct monthly communica. 
tion each way between Pensacola and Chagres. 
Itis probable that similar arrangements will be 


made between Pensacola and Vera Cruz. The 











ence, you would not thus have spoken. 

SAPERVILLE. 
doubt the man he saw was one of the mutineers 
of the Parkhill, and from the description of 
Cromwell he is certian he isthe man. He was 
at a loss at the time, te account for the refusal 
to allow him to go on board the Somers, as he 
stated to the officer of the deck that he had im- 
portant information to communicate to Comman- 
der McKenzie, but he is now satisfied that Crom- 
well recognized him, and exerted some influence 
to keep him off. He says that Cromwell passed 
on board the General Parkhill, by the name of 
Campbell, that he professed to be an American, 
but was in reality foreigner ! 

Is it not possible that Midshipman Spencer was 
contrary, magnified the evil more and more: the | Officer of the deck on the Gay allided to? Ani 
efforts which they have made to render them. | ™®Y "°! Cromwell have given him an inkling of 

, mA the churacterof his visitor? ‘he mate referred 
selves more virtuous and more regular than uth- to, has written to Ogden Hoffinan, detailing the 
er men, have but served to make them proud, | facts above stated. 

Hence it proceeds that the common maxims of'| 
their morality have been nothing else than les- 
sone of pride, to teach man to rely entirely on 


All the efforts which the wise have made to 
correct the morals of men, have resulted only in 
the conquering of one class of vices by another, 
the vices of the flesh by those of the spirit. But 
for the natural pride of man, which is the source 
of all his vices, and the desire of independence 
concealed in the most secret recesses of his will, 
through which he is gratified in living solely for 
himself, they would have been able to accom- 
plish moch by their precepts; they have, on the 





Tue Ganga Mutiny.--ihe Bath Telegraph 


the strength of his own “good heart,” to wor-| bile to Boston 


else than in himself the source of his virtue and 


his happiness. ARNAULD. 





Mitten Humeve asovut to Burst.—The set of desperate villains, fully bent on rising a- 
At first he 
made every effurtin his power to bring the vil- |lulu, stating that nineteen persons had just ar-~ 
lains under by mild measures, but all to no pur-| rived there from Oregon, which they had lett 
Things kept assuming a more serious | being disgusted with the country and the people. 


Boston Olive Branch says that Himes is in the|gainst him and taking the vessel. 
suds. He says, “I find things in relation to the 
Tabernacle, any thing but prosperous ; the work 
has not been done according to the wishes of the 


committee,” &c. “Our friends, therefore, must 


pose. 


| publishes the details of the attempted mutiny on 
board the brig Ganza, on her paasage from Mo-~ 
It appears that on arriving at 
ship only his own reason, and to seek no where | Mobile, Capt. Soule procured a new crew prin- 
cipaily,and after leaving the bar, which was 
| on the Zih of January, and before getting scarce~ 
jly outside, he found himself surrounded by a 


aspect; the ruffians making the most horrid | 


make no dependence on the completion of the 
tabernacle at present, they have been defeated 
in their wishes, at least for the prese nt,” etc. 
The fact is, that Miller’s adjourning his world 
burning to any time between March, °43, and 
March, ’44, has thrown doubt and ominous con- 
jecture on the whole scheme; therefore, those 
who have swallowed their nostruins, finding they 
shall want money to buy bread for their babies, 


threats, that unless Capt. S. would do as they 
wished, they would serve him as they had served 
others. Many traps were laid, which, through 
the coolness and intrepidity of the Captain, were 
successfully thwarted, and finally, very much to 
the surprise of the villains, he brought his brig 
safe into Havanna, and lodged the blood-thirsty 
ruffians safe in prison, where they await further 
orders.” 





When he made the attempt, the mutineer he| small vessels of the Navy unfit for distant crui, 
recognized was at the gangway. He had nosing will be employed in this service. 





Wasnincron Fasnionaste Lire. -- The 
Madisonian says that the most splendid party at 
Washington this season, was recently given by 
Mr. Wicklilfe, the Postmaster General. It was 
brilliantin the extreme. About two hundred 
| lovely women from all parts of the country were 
there, and about one hundred and fifty members 
|of the House, and thirty Senators. Mr. Web- 
ster and !ady, Count Bodisco and his beautiful Ia 
'dy,audallthe Foreign Ministers, and the fash- 
ion, beauty and talent of the city were there. 





(G A man named William Stevens, a few 

days since was frozen to death in the town ot 
|Raymond, N. H. He procured rum at the store 
of a man named Osgood, and was found dead on 
the road to his home. Osgood presided at the 
Coroner’s inquest, and headed the funeral pro- 
cession, with a bearing so cool and indifferent, 
that few would have supposed him to have aided 
the poor man’s murder. 


Orecox. — The Boston Mercantile Journal 
| publishes an extract from a letter dated at Hono- 





Some of them are supposed to belong to the 
Mission family recently sent out by the Metho- 
dist church. 


A well dressed: young gentleman at a ball, in 
whisking about the room, ran his head against a 
young lady. He began to apologise. “ Nota 
word, Sir,” said she, “itis not hard enough to 
hurt any one.” 





The population of Long Is!and is greater now 








have concluded to leave Miller and Himes to at- 
tend to the world’s funeral, without omch more 
of their funds, 


The Boston Post has the following : ‘The work | nia. 





Mitcerism in New-Hampsuire.—Oot of | than that of either of the states of Rhode Island, 
eighteen or twenty in the Lunatic Asylum in 
Concord, twelve are the victims of this ma- 


Delaware, or Arkansas. 





To swear is neither brave, polite or wise. 

















of soul, * Your fortune shall return to you.” “I 
thought not of fortune,” eaid the lady ; “give me 


and youth; give me back the virginity of soul; 
give me back the cheerful mind, and the heart 
‘hat had never been disappointed.”— Bulwer. 
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From the London Keepsake for 1843. 


dle Words. 


BY MAJOR C. CAMPBELL. 
The strongest love hath vet, at times, 
A weakness in its power; 
And latent sickness olten sends 
The madness of an hour! 
To her | loved, in bitterness, 
[ said a cruel thing ; 
Ah me! how much of misery 
From idle words may spring ! 


| loved her then—T love her still, 
But there was in my blood 

A growing fever, that did give 
fis frenzy to my mood ; 

I sneered because another’s sneers 
Had power my heart to wring ; 

Ah me! bow much of misery 
From idle words may spring ! 


And when with tears of wonder, she 
Look’d up into my face, 

I coldly turned away mine eyes, 
Avoiding her embrace ; 

Idly I spake of idle doubts,. 
And many an idler thing ; 

Ah me! how much of misery 
From idle words may spring! 


*T was over soon, the cause—not soon 
The sad effects pass’d by ; > 
They rule neath the summer’s sun, 
And ‘neath the winter’s sky! 
1 sought forgiveness—she forgave, 
But kept the lurking sting ! 
Alas! how much of misery 
From idle words may spring! 


Month after month—year after year, 
I strove to win again 

The heart an idle word had lost; 
But strove, alas! in vain. 

Oh! ye who love, beware lest thorns 
Across Love’s path ye fling; 

Ye little know what misery 
From idle words may spring ! 





—— 


From Graham’s Magazine for March. 


Che Forsaken. 
BY MARY L. LAWSON. 
jt wasa beautiful sentiment of one whom her 
lord proposed to put away, “Give me, then, 
back,” said she, “that which I brought to you,” 
And the man answered in his vulgar coarseness 


back my real wealth—give me back my beauty 


Think not of fortune’s gifts I care, 
Alas! what are they now to me, 
But give me back youth’s promise fair, 
And every charm I brought to thee ; 
Give me again the many years 
_ O'er which thy hand a blight has cast, 
“aive me the hopes sustained by fears, 














Those glowing visions of the past. 





There is, then, a Rose that bas not a thorn ; 


Give me that freshness of the soul 
That knew no doubt, that feared no ill, 


hTat ne’er had bowed ’neath grief’s control, 


But fondly lov’d and trusted still, 
And that deep fount of holy love 

My heurt has ever poured on thine. 
Hadst thou a power earth’s power above 


Couldst thou restore what once was mine ? 


Couldst thou give back the cheerful mind, 
As cloucless as the beams of day, 
That ne’er mid cold neglect had pined, 

Or viewed its fairest dreams decay ? 
Thea tell me not of golden store! 

Thy profiered gift how poor, how vain! 
My real, my only wealth restore — 

Give me my happy heart again. 


Yet, though thou send’st me forth, alone 


To brave the cold world’s heartless scorn, 


Though every trace of love has flown 
From her who is indeed forlorn, 

T still will proudly bear the worst 
That fate may hold in store for me; 

It cannot bring a lot more curst 
Than longer to abide with thee. 








For The Green Mountain Gem. 


Lines Written Under a Painted Rose. 


BY A LOVER OF FLORA. 


Sweet rose of the garden, the triumph of spring, 
From Whom gentle zephyrs a fragrance doth wing, 
I sought thee and found thee all blushing and fair— 
Quintessence of odors with drapery rare. 


Rich leaves “are thy troops,” thy weapon ’s a thorn, 
‘To pierce those that treat thee with rudeness and scorn, 
But never the songsters, that visit thy green, 

By ladies acknowledged of flowers the queen. 


Like friendship thou leavest a sweetness behind, 
And art toour senses like that to the mind— 
All soothing, reviving, determined to bless; 
Beholding thee more, we ne'er love thee lees. 


I sought to transplant thee with paper and paint, 
But failed in my effort—the emblem is faint ; 

So friendship in writing’s deprived of its force,— 
The look of the eye, when the heart is its source. 











From the Christian World. 


Sonnet. 
EY FREDERICK W. COLE. 


How simple is the cure for hatred’s curse ! 
When gentle love is bruised she turns to shed 
Sweet softening tears upon the braiser’s head ; 
But mad Revenge still makes the evil worse ; 
Heaps wrong on wrong ; adds fuel to flame 
Of blasting malice ; and as if tothrow 
Th’ advaatage to his enemy, the name 
Of mighty Justice suffers him to show 
As Goil’s high warrant for the back-sent blow ! 
See! even unrelenting Justice weeps 
To hear such profanation of her name ; 
While pointed to the Cross her sword she keeps, 
Where He, who as her Great Defender came, 
Meekly endured vile wreug to vindicate her claim, 








For The Green Mountain Gem. 
Che Roses of Life. 


Why should we complain of life’s dreary road, 

Of the storms, or the cloulds that rise o’er the way ; 
The rainbow of hope, was on us bestowed 

‘To make them look brighter, or drive them away. 
Then gather life’s roses, where’er they are found, 

And laugh at all those who refuse to come near— 
Who heed not the fragrance spread richly around, 

Nor pluck the sweet buds, lest the thorn may appear. 


True, sorrows and cares in life may abound ; 

The heart may weep blood, while the cheek may be dry 
But friendship’s the balm that soothes ev’r y wound, 

And healing the tears that fill sympathy’s eye. 


It dwells in our bosoms each care to beguile ; 
Its beauty, the cheerful will ever adorn, 


Se 
Pale poverty, too, piants thorns in our way ; 

But while merry industry stands by our side, 
Sweet flowers will blossom—our path will be gay — 

Soft breezes will waft us down life’s swelling tide. 
Transplant, then, the rose, the thorn never fear ; 

In the soil of our hearts, in richness *twill grow ; 
Such pleasure and joy will be felt by us here, 

Ag folly and vanity never can know. 


See the gay wreath with which heaven has crowned us; 
Companions and friendship, affection and love ; 
Seize quickly those flowers ; storms gather around us: 
Theis beauty will fade, their fragrance remove. 
Oh! gather life’s roses, though thorny they be, 
Yet pass not the rosg that is thornless and bright; 
Religion’s a gem that fadeless will be, 
When light summer flowers have faded from sight. 


CLin, 








ITEMS. 








We can forgive a man any thing but rudeness 
to a woman. 


What star does an assembiage of mothers re- 
semble? Mars. 


When is a woman creating a disturbance? 
when she is inaking a bustle. 


(GA crimson nose is like a tavern sign 
board—* Liquor within.” 


** Are you fond of tongue, sir?” “ Yes, 1 was 
always fond of torgue, madam, and L like it still!” 


{fthe age of women were known by their 
teeth, they would not be so fond of showing them. 


‘Sheridan once gave the following humorons 
difnition : lrishman—A machine for converting 
potatoes into human nature. : 


“ Thou rain’st in this bosom,” as the drunken 
loafer said, when lie lay on his back during a 
shower. "4 


“A man who is content with little, has gener- 
aliy enough,” says one wise editor, “ Yes, and 
little enough,” adds another. 


A gentleman being once asked if he knew 
Theodore Hook, replied, “Oh, yes! Hook and 
I (eye) have long been acquainted.” 


The brightest jewel pertaining to a woman is 
not worn upon her finger, neither does it glitter 
upon her bracelets—it lies buried beneath a 
whole cargo of silks, satins and laces, 1n the cas- 
ket of her mind. 


“ Jane, what letter in the alphabet do you like 
best?” ‘ Well, 1 don’t hke to say, Mr. Snooks.” 
* Poh! nonsense—tell right out Jane. Which 
do you like best?” ‘ Well, (blushing and drop- 
ping her eyes,) I like double U the best.” 


A clergyman was censuring a young lady for 
tight lacing. ‘Why, sir,” replied Miss, “ you 
surely would not recommend loose habits to your 
parishioners.” 


The times are said to be so hard in Halifax. 
that the two editors of the newspapers published 
there, smoke the same cigar—taking it by turns. 








Losine anp Winnine. We have a few back 
numbers on hand containing this beautiful and 
highly instructive story. ‘Those who may wish 
to procure it should apply soon. 


QQ” Single numbers of Graham's Magazine, 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, Boston Miscellany, and 
other popular periodicals, are for sale at this 


office. 
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THE GREEN MOUNTAIN GEM, 
Is published every other Saturday in Bradford, Orange Coan- 
ty, Vt. Price, $1,00 per annum, payable in advance. All let- 








ters should be post-paid and addressed to A. B. F. Hiterseta, 





And draw from the sad the half hidden smile. 


Editor and Publisher. 








